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The Great Lie 


“In the size of the lie there is always contained a certain factor of credibility, 


since the great masses of a people . 
than to a small one.”—Adolf Hitler 


ITHOUT having been exclusively privileged 

in this respect, citizens of the United States 
have long been subjected to public lying. Tall tales 
are a staple form of American humor, and absurd 
claims are characteristic of American advertising. 
Probably most people in this country have developed 
a sharp nose for the truth, as Hitler discovered at 
last. But the ability of the public to differentiate be- 
tween truth and falsehood has seldom been so care- 
lessly overlooked or cynically doubted as in two 
current propaganda campaigns. 

Senator McCarthy of Wisconsin has made head- 
lines for weeks with his charges that the State De- 
partment is “infested with Communists,” variously 
reported by him to be 57, or 205, or 81 in number. 
He has changed his lists and his definitions repeated- 
ly, cloaked himself in an E. Phillips Oppenheim 
penumbra of mysterious hints, made reckless and 
unsubstantiated accusations against a number of in- 
dividuals, and carefully preserved his Congressional 
immunity from damage suits. He has produced vir- 
tually no evidence against the persons accused, de- 
manding instead that confidential government files be 
opened to Congress for that purpose—though he had 
told the Senate at the outset, “I think I have 2 fairly 
good digest of the files.” As this is written, he says 
that he is letting his entire case “stand or fall” on his 
charges against Owen Lattimore, whose connections 
with the Department of State have been practically 
non-existent. 

It is bootless to analyze Senator McCarthy’s 
propaganda techniques; probably he has not done so 
himself. His devices are familiar ones, adequately 
described by experts on propaganda analysis and 
ably exploited by such practitioners as Adolf Hitler 
and Josef Stalin. The astonishing thing is that the 
Senator should continue to receive a prominent 
Senatorial forum and the headlines of responsible 
newspapers for hurling his epithets. The shocking 
thing is that a Senator of the United States should 
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. . will more easily fall victims to a great lie 


engage so irresponsibly in defamation of character 
and in charges calculated to wreck his nation’s for- 
eign policy, both as to its bipartisan nature at home 
and as to whatever confidence it enjoys abroad. 

Senator McCarthy’s mendacity has been better 
publicized but is no more flagrant than the fabrica- 
tions contained in John T. Flynn’s recent book, The 
Road Ahead. Innumerable copies of this book have 
been distributed gratis by the admirers of its thesis, 
and a considerable amount of suspicion and opposi- 
tion has thereby been aroused toward some of Mr. 
Flynn’s targets, including the Federal Council of 
Churches. 

With that same Anglophobia which caused his 
views of international affairs to resemble those of 
the Communists and Fascists in 1940, Mr. Flynn re- 
gards socialism of the British stripe as being more 
dangerous to American institutions than even Rus- 
sian Communism is. He proceeds to lump together 
as “socialists” and “planners” a great many Ameri- 
can individuals and organizations having only one 
thing in common—namely, a tendency to be some- 
where to the left of Pithecanthropus erectus. He is 
able to devote an entire chapter to an “expose” of 
the “Kingdom of God” as preached by certain 
clergymen and by the Federal Council of Churches ; 
by quoting out of context, imputing guilt by associ- 
ation (including alleged associations that have not 
existed), conveniently ignoring the pronounce- 
ments of the Federal Council that do not suit his 
purpose, and relying on Carl McIntyre, Mr. Flynn 
proves to his own satisfaction that the Federal Coun- 
cil is heavily influenced by a group of dangerous 
socialists. 

The methods and purposes of Senator McCarthy 
and Mr. Flynn have much in common. For sheer 
audacity and magnitude of falsification, they surpass 
most recent competitors in America. What could 
be more absurd, on the face of it, than to insist that 





the Department of State, which is widely regarded 
as one of Russia’s principal enemies, is actually in- 
fluenced decisively by Communists? What could be 
more incredible than the warning that the doctrine 
of the Kingdom of God will bring ruin to America? 
Such charges upset all known canons of plausibility. 
They are so fantastic that they command attention— 
which is the chief necessity of the political propa- 
gandist. 

There is a Biblical word immediately relevant 
to Senator McCarthy and Mr. Flynn: “Thou shalt 
not bear false witness against thy neighbor.” In 
certain religious circles which pride themselves on 
their “social realism,” it has been fashionable in re- 
cent years to assume that politicians are necessarily 
liars, that rules of logic and of evidence are largely 
beside the point in judging political conduct, and 
that the application of absolute standards to such 


matters is both presumptuous and naive. As a cor- 
rective to sentimentality and sheer moralism, such 
disenchanted sophistication is of value. 

But there are occasions when a lie is obviously 
and transparently a lie, even if its audacity is so 
great as almost to compel belief. There is such a 
thing as incredible human irresponsibility, and it 
threatens the foundations of politics as well as of 
morality, since politics is the art of public order as 
well as a method for the distribution of power. 

Senator McCarthy and Mr. Flynn deserve to have 
the Ninth Amendment called to their attention, since 
they do not appear to have been impressed by it. If 
they continue to be unimpressed, they will certainly 
discover that the American public has a greater re- 
spect for honor and fair play, and a higher capacity 
to detect the truth, than the perpetrators of the Great 
Lie have ever been willing to suppose.—L. P. 


Can We Define “Religion”? 


JEREMY INGALLS 


R. F. ERNEST JOHNSON recently observed, 

in these pages, that “the need becomes appar- 
ent for a clearer definition of religion.” Noting that 
humanists regard their worldview as a religion, Dr. 
Johnson suggests, by way of a quotation from Dr. 
J. H. Randall, Jr., that unless humanists recognize 
their ultimate dependence on the Christian view of 
history, they will be elbowed out or absorbed by 
cruder and more fanatical forms of religion. Though 
he remarks the need for a clearer definition of the 
term, religion, he does not indicate whether or not 
he has a specific definition in mind. 

Might Christians and humanists agree to use the 
generic term, religion, in its root sense? Its root is 
an image of “gathering up and securing” something. 
In its Latin development from the Greek root it 
takes on the additional image of “taking care of” 
something as one might gather a number of items 
into a bundle, looping a cord around the back, to 
hold them securely. 

What is this something or these items secured and 
tied together as a unit? It seems to me the “some- 
thing” is “human experience.” The items are as- 
pects of human experience. 

There are three possible categories into which we 
can gather the items of human experience. We can 
gather physical data, information concerning physi- 
cal forms of energy from stars and cosmic rays to 
the complex structures of our own bodies. Then 
there are facts concerning the psyche and the energy 
of the psyche, both in animals and in human beings. 


Third, there is the category called “the metaphysi- 
cal.” It is bound in with the physical and psychical 
forms of energy. We can discuss it only by means 
of images drawn from physical life and shaped by 
the human mind. But it appears not to be limited 
by usual tests and measurements. It is related to all 
other phases of life, to electronics, to fears and free- 
doms, to civic obligations ; but it is an energy before, 
beyond, and overarching all other forms of energy. 
It has a law of its own. 

Every traditional religion is a system relating or 
binding together recognized aspects of human expe- 
rience. The majority of “higher” religions are sys- 
tems giving an organized account of the inter-rela- 
tions among the physical, psychical, and metaphysical 
factors. Consequently, they are always responding 
to shifts in scientific theory, they necessarily empha- 
size a code of ethics, and they constantly struggle 
to clarify their images for the metaphysical factor 
and their methods for approaching it and dealing 
with it. The religions of primitive peoples also have 
unified ways of relating and dealing with all three 
factors. Some religions, however, recognize only 
two factors. As. we know, some of these religions 
do not regard the physical factor as real; to them 
it is simply a phase of the psyche. For them a 
whole view, a religion, is sufficient when the rela- 
tion between the psyche and the metaphysical is ac- 
counted for. At the other extreme are views which 
disregard the metaphysical factor as a factor both 
within and beyond time. For them it does not exist ; 
it is not real. For them a religion is sufficient when 
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the relations between the physical world and the 
psyche are accounted for. 

Judaism, Christianity, and Islam are examples of 
the first type of religion. They recognize and re- 
late the three factors which they believe sum up hu- 
man experience. Classical Buddhism and contempo- 
rary Christian Science are examples of the second 
type. Materialistic philosophies and humanism are 
examples of the third type. Materialists emphasize 
the physical factor as more significant than the hu- 
man psyche. Humanists emphasize the significance 
of human actions. But both consider the metaphysi- 
cal factor, a force overarching measurable time and 
space, as an illusion, a disease of language. Never- 
theless, both materialism and humanism are re- 
ligions. Given the kind of a world they take as their 
premise, they develop complete systems ; they gather 
up and tie together as a unit the parts of experience 
as they see them. 

The higher religions have not only received “the 
criticism and clarification that have been born of cen- 
turies of human experience,” as Dr. Randall has ob- 
served, but they have also been criticized and clarified 
in the pressure of long encounters with other consid- 
erably developed religions. The cruder new religions 
such as Nazism and Communism are crude because 
they grow out of and exalt special bigotries of 
ignorance, deliberately rejecting and destroying 
areas of information and wisdom. They make a re- 
ligion of the few remaining factors they regard as 
“real.” Whether primitive, highly developed, or new 
and crude, religion as the generic term, subsisting 
them all, is the name for the fact that every human 
being matures in some kind of worldview, some the- 
ory of what to do and what not to do and of what 
to respect and what to ignore. 

History is rich in highly articulate and richly sym- 
bolic religions, both of so-called “primitive” and of 
urban societies. Consequently, we have tended to 
misinterpret the fact that a crudely articulate and 
weakly symbolic worldview is also a religion. Some 
kind of religion, as Dr. Randall! has noted, will al- 
ways replace a decaying traditional religion. The 
human being, body-and-soul, cannot survive into 
puberty without some theory of his relation to other 
people and to the rest of the universe. He takes his 
worldview, his theory, his religion, without analyz- 
ing it, from the society around him. In a cosmo- 
politan society he may experiment with various re- 
ligions, depending on the amount of freedom his 
society tolerates and the amount of intellectual cu- 
riosity his native talents supply. 

Fascism and Nazism are religions. Such religions 
deal with “the State” as with a “metaphysical fac- 
tor.” From premises concerning acceptable races 
and “sacred” location they account for everything 
in the experience of their victims. Soviet Commun- 
ism, as now developed out of Marxism by way of 
Lenin and Stalin, is a religion. It deals with a con- 
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cept called “the working classes of the earth” as 
with a “metaphysical factor.” From premises about 
what is good and what is bad in relation to this 
specially chosen secular concept, it teaches its re- 
ligion about the meaning of human existence. 

Humanism is also a religion. It seems to me it is 
not so Christian as Dr. Johnson suggests, even 
though it borrows largely from the Christian world- 
view. It changes the definition of the metaphysical 
factor. This change is at the root of the humanists’ 
opinion that separation of church and state means 
separation of religion and the state. Humanists sup- 
pose that the term, “religion,” refers only to the 
metaphysical factor as generally represented within 
the primitive religions and in Judaism, Christianity, 
and Islam. They reject the idea of a metaphysical 
factor overarching time and space, a Fathering En- 
ergy, author, measure, and judge of human value. 
The humanist correctly calls his own theory a secu- 
lar religion. His measure is not an Eternal Father- 
ing Energy; it is man in time, man as the measure 
of all things. 

Current events indicate that secular humanism is 
a religion which, wherever it secures considerable 
political power, is not entirely compatible with re- 
ligions which include a creating, loving, judging, 
and forgiving God. The humanist’s honest efforts to 
separate what he calls religion from the state results, 
as we know, in limiting public education to secular 
goals. 

Humanism inherits from the New Testament its 
general view of the relation between the physical 
and psychical factors in life. It says we are one 
world, we are all neighbors, and we should love one 
another. But for the measuring love and judgment 
of God, humanism substitutes man’s judgment as 
the entire and final arbiter of good. 

Until recently the religion of humanism and the 
religion of Communism had not discovered their 
conflict. That conflict has now come clear. In the 
end it is an argument as to which “ideal group” of 
human beings shall be the autocrat, the measurer of 
justice. The humanist, like Confucius and Plato his 
prophets, would like a society controlled by philoso- 
phers who conform to his particular system. The 
humanists do not like the philosopher-kings of Mos- 
cow; but the humanist religion also, worked out to 
its whole logic, requires a set of unchallengeable 
philosopher-kings. 

Most humanists have not yet recognized the di- 
rection of their own theory because they are still 
buffered by a surviving, more-or-less Christian so- 
ciety. But increasingly secular education is produc- 
ing more humanists who sense the ultimate logic of 
their religion. As a Communist now does (and as 
some types of Confucians and Taoists at various 
periods once did), the humanist begins to find it 
“holy,’—that is, consistent with his whole view— 
to establish those who reason most precisely from 





secular premises as the authorities in the state. He 
favors permanent, unquestioned cadres of experts. 
If man’s reason is the only arbiter, the most adept 
reasoners and planners for secular goals should not 
only run the state and control the education of its 
people but, logically, exercise their decisions un- 
challenged. 

We exist in a continuous flux of relationships in- 
volving everything from hydrogen atoms to kinder- 
gartens. Human society is never for one moment 
without some kind of religion. If we do not have a 
working majority aware of criticisms by measure of 
God as an impartial, unstinting, and forgiving love, 
we acquire an increasing majority who judge and 
dispose of individuals on a scale of secular merits. 
As in a number of pre-Christian urban societies, 
these orders of merit again are fixed by whatever 
individuals hold state power, military and educa- 
tional. As the Soviet system already suggests, when- 
ever a secular religion is also the chief state power, 
individuals are valued only on a scale of usefulness 
to the state’s secular goals. Books and people ques- 
tioning the state’s goals are considered “unreason- 
able.” A Christian is “unreasonable” in a humanist’s 
opinion just as he is in the opinion of a Marxist. 
What is “unreasonable” is soon officially regarded 
as “useless.” Whatever is useless tends to be de- 
troyed either by force or neglect. 

Dr. Johnson wisely observes, it seems to me, that, 
if humanism is not to lose its humaneness, it must 
once more merge with the consciously Christian tra- 
dition. It must consciously rediscover the New Tes- 
tament theory of the significance of human history, 
and the consequent of that theory, that every indi- 
vidual, dull or brilliant, energetic or lazy, is a poten- 
tially equal unit in the sight of God, no more or less 
valuable than any other. This is the only argument 
for humility and affectionate, forgiving cooperation. 
Without the criticism of the measure of the love of 
God, our best intention to love our neighbors be- 
comes unconscious arrogance, self-indulgence, and 
egotism. The good of our neighbors tends to be 
relegated to legislation rather than kept immediate 
in individual, personal relations and responsibilities. 
The humanist has a very hard time with the witness 
of the Christ Who insists on the merit of having no 
merit as the way of keeping human society in har- 
mony with itself and with the Energy overarching 
and before and beyond time. 

It is useful to have humanists insisting that their 
theory is a religion. By that route they may discover 
their ultimate choice: between Christendom and an 
intellectual tyranny which becomes a state tyranny. 
Christendom is socially compatible with every re- 
ligion attached to the same or a similar metaphysical 
premise, as with Judaism and liberal versions of 
Hinduism and Islam. It is socially compatible with 
every religion so long as none of them is conceded 
an absolute monopoly over education. It is compati- 


ble with humanism so long as humanists do not in- 
sist that theirs is the only point of view overtly per- 
missible in the public schools. Insofar as humanism 
or Fascism or Communism monopolizes the educa- 
tional system, we are necessarily involved in a battle 
of religions, not in a debate which has nothing to do 
with religion. 


A religion which includes the metaphysical factor 
of a loving as well as judging God, One into Whose 
judgments no human being has entire and unques- 
tionable insight, has made potential a very different 
kind of democracy from the ancient Greek and Ro- 
man democracies. It is important to notice that 
humanists take these pre-Christian democracies as 
ideals. It sees them through a romantic mist which 
hides the helots, blurs the living deaths in the silver 
mines feeding the Athenian treasury, and obscures 
the rebellions of Roman peasants and slaves. 

If we do not have one kind of religion, we shall 
have another. If a secular religion, whether in its 
humanist or Marxist version, controls the education 
of a people, that society becomes the shape of its 
dominant religion—increasingly secular and eventu- 
ally tyrannical. A tyranny of humanists may for 
awhile be more benign than some other tyrannies. 
Such tyrannies are already on the record, in the 
history of China. But, as in the case of the human- 
ists of the Ming and Manchu dynasties, the tyranny 
is no less insidious. Gradually, in good conscience, 
it imposes disabilities on those who do not favor the 
philosophers’ religion. It may be a mere matter of 
success in state examinations. It may effect difficul- 
ties in choosing a career and assuring an income. 
By pressure of “expert” opinion it limits the kinds 
of texts permissible in public schools. 

The events of the past remind us that it is im- 
portant to define religion clearly. It is important to 
prevent any one version of religion from gaining a 
politically unchallengeable monopoly of education by 
force or default. Although the leading spokesmen 
of humanism may concede theirs is a religion, the 
average humanist appears unaware of the fact. 
When he disapproves Biblical stories or the Lord's 
prayer in a public classroom, he is not usually aware 
that he is urging a secular religion as the only so- 
cially approved norm. It is important that those who 
advocate a religion be aware that it is a “religion” 
and not the “absence of religion” which they advo- 
cate. It is most important to be able to recognize a 
religion when we meet one. 
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Some Reflections on Euthanasia 


WILLIAM HORDERN 


OR several years the legalization of euthanasia 

has been an important issue of discussion. From 
time to time it has been dramatized by spectacular 
cases. When such cases are before us we tend to 
think with our emotions in view of the particular 
circumstances involved. But there is a real need to 
forget particular cases and look at the basic principle 
involved. 

The Roman Catholic Church has spoken with a 
clear and unequivocable “NO” to the idea of mercy 
killing. Certain groups of Fundamentalists have 
joined in this answer. On the other hand a fairly 
large and representative group of Protestant clergy- 
men have taken a public stand in favor of legalizing 
euthanasia. There has been little said by non-Fun- 
damentalist Protestants in opposition to such legali- 
zation. Therefore I would like to raise certain grave 
doubts which I feel about it. This is not to say that 
we ought inevitably oppose any form of such legis- 
lation, but that grave questions in regard to it must 
be answered. 

First it must be made clear that there is a basic 
weakness in the Roman Catholic and Fundamental- 
ist position on the subject. Both ultimately rest on 
the doctrine that human life is sacred and that it 
belongs to God, who gives and takes it according to 
his own will. Euthanasia is, in this point of view, 
an usurpation of God’s right. The Commandment, 
“Thou shalt not kill,” is often quoted as conclusive 
proof. This is a fine and noble doctrine. But none 
of these advocates carry it out consistently. If they 
did they would have to oppose capital punishment 
and take a completely pacifist position, for both 
capital punishment and war deprive God of his right 
to take and give life. 

The reason given for these exceptions is usually 
that the criminal has forfeited his right to life by 
his crime; and that society has the right to protect 
itself from either criminals or national enemies, a 
right which includes the right to take life if neces- 
sary. But are these reasons valid? Has the mur- 
derer forfeited his right to live? Who says so?— 
Men, representing society, say that he has; God 
hasn’t said so. In the case of the criminal a group 
of men have been given the right to say that it would 
be better for all concerned if this man were dead. 
In the case of legalized euthanasia a group of men 
would be given the right to say that in a given case 
it would be better for all concerned if this person 
were dead. If society has the right to take life to 
protect itself, then the principle that God alone has 
the right to take life is not an absolute rule. 

In short, it would seem that here, as in most 
realms, the legalistic application of Christian prin- 
ciples is not very consistent. The objections to eu- 
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thanasia must, therefore, stand, not on dogmatic 
statements, but on wider considerations. The Prot- 
estant must decide the issue by viewing all the facts 
in the light of his faith. 

There are two possible ways in which euthanasia 
might be legalized. In one form, mercy death could 
only be administered to a person who, proven sane, 
had requested it for himself in consultation with 
more than one doctor and perhaps a lawyer. Obvi- 
ously this kind of legalization would leave out some 
of the cases which seem to require it most. In the 
last stages of certain illnesses the patient may totally 
have lost all reasoning processes because of the very 
intensity of the pain. Such a one should have the 
opportunity of euthanasia if any are to receive it, 
and yet a law requiring their sane approval or re- 
quest would rule them out. Therefore, many expo- 
nents of the idea advocate a law allowing the rela- 
tives to give the permission under certain conditions. 
There are somewhat different issues involved in 
these two forms. 

In the first case, in which the patient himself 
must decide, let us be clear that we are justifying a 
form of suicide. Are we prepared to justify suicide 
under other conditions? There are other things in 
life that may seem more unbearable than physical 
pain. Supporters of euthanasia usually deny that it 
is a form of suicide. They argue that the person is 
going to die anyhow and that all that is involved 
is the choice of a quick and painless death in place 
of a slow and painful one. Is this position valid? 
Is not every man a dying man? Karl Barth some- 
where reminds us that the preacher should remember 
he is “a dying man preaching to dying men.” Any 
form of suicide is a choice of death now instead of 
later. 

Normally the suicide is hastening death by what 
may be years and in euthanasia it is being hastened 
by a matter of days or weeks. But does the quanti- 
tative difference in time make for a qualitative dif- 
ference in moral judgments so that one action is 
morally deplorable and legally forbidden, while the 
other is morally acceptable and legally to be granted ? 
Actually the difference in length of time involved 
could be used both ways. It could be argued that 
the person who wishes euthanasia has only a short 
time to wait for death to relieve him of all suffering. 
But the person who has lost all hope and meaning 
of life but faces the prospect of years of suffering, 
has the greater need of artificial death since natural 
death will not relieve him so quickly. In short, the 
fact that death is to be seen in the near future could 
be used as an argument against the need for volun- 
tary death as well as for the need of it. This objec- 
tion does not rule out euthanasia. Perhaps the moral 





judgment of the majority of the human race has 
been wrong in its blanket condemnation of all sui- 
cide. It would not be the only case in which it had 
been wrong. But let us honestly face the issue in- 
volved and ask what it will mean for the total pat- 
tern of our moral traditions. 


The second form of euthanasia in which mercy 
killing is allowed, on the request or permission of 
the family, raises different issues. There are those 
who insist that this is a form of murder but the 
point does not seem well taken. Such a request for 
death would often be promoted by the highest forms 
of love, whereas murder normally implies some 
sense of ill will or irresponsibility. However, a law 
must be mindful not only of ideal cases in which 
motives are high, but must also be prepared for 
cases in which motives are dubious. One wonders if 
it is possible to write a law so that those moved by 
pity alone may be allowed to ease a loved one into 
eternity, and yet so that the door will not be opened 
for those who want a quick and easy way to elude 
legitimate burdens imposed upon them by an ill and 
dying relative. There are those who can find a loop- 
hole in nearly any law. A law legalizing the taking 
of life, therefore, cannot be passed lightly. It would 
certainly be subject to abuse. 

Another serious question about euthanasia in 
either form is the possibility of error. Is there any- 
one who does not know at least one case of a very 
lively and healthy person who, at some time in the 
past, was declared incurably ill by some competent 
doctor? If there had been an euthanasia law it is at 
least possible that they would not be alive today. 
Even if an euthanasia law would require more than 
one doctor’s opinion, mere numbers, while making 
error less likely, do not rule out its possibility. 
Therefore, we must honestly face the fact that, 
given euthanasia legalization, mistakes may well be 
made and such mistakes may deprive a home of a 
father or a mother, the world of a needed citizen. 
This raises a question of values that seems well nigh 
unanswerable, namely will the suffering that eutha- 
nasia would make unnecessary pay for the mistakes 
that could occur? 

Most of the arguments about euthanasia are cen- 
tered around the dying patient. But what of the 
relatives who, under the second form of euthanasia, 
would be forced to decide for their loved ones the 
question of life or death? This decision, one of the 
most important a person may ever have to make, 
must be made at the precise moment when, because 
of emotional anguish, they are least able to think 
rationally. The possibilities of making a decision 
that will haunt them for life is a very real one. If 
the patient is suffering, and is irrational with pain, 
what should they do? If they say yes to euthanasia 
they may be haunted with a life long thought that 
perhaps the doctor was wrong and by some miracle 


the departed one might have survived. Furthermore 
there is always the possibility that the patient might 
have recovered rationally and imparted some impor- 
tant message before death. It takes no great imagi- 
nation to think of several such considerations which 
might haunt the surviving relative who had chosen 
euthanasia. On the other hand, if the relative re- 
fuses to sanction euthanasia and days or weeks of 
intolerable suffering follow, only to conclude with 
death, relatives will feel that they were the direct 
cause of this suffering which euthanasia could have 
prevented. Thus legalized euthanasia takes a free- 
dom away from the relatives as well as gives them a 
new freedom. They are no longer free to let nature 
take its course, they have to make the decision. 
Once euthanasia is on the law books any person with 
an incurable and suffering relative must face a situ- 
ation in which even to do nothing is still to decide 
the form of death which the patient will die. These 
facts raise two questions. First, are the agony of 
spirit and soul which rise so inevitably out of the 
euthanasia law due to the fact that it gives man a 
power that it is not his right to have? And secondly, 
will this agony of soul be less than the sufferings 
escaped by those put out of their misery? 

In view of the grave questions which we see sur- 
rounding euthanasia, can we not suggest that there 
may be other and better solutions? After all, man- 
kind has been dying painful deaths since the begin- 
ning of human life. On the other hand, pain-killing 
drugs are a very new phenomenon on the stage of 
history. Would it not be better to spur the efforts 
of science to find drugs that can prevent pain more 
effectively than those now known? After the cen- 
turies of suffering it would be strange indeed to 
legalize euthanasia with all of its grave dangers on 
the very eve of scientific discoveries which may 
make euthanasia unnecessary. 

Lastly, there is a religious problem in euthanasia, 
which is not always heeded. The modern cry for 
euthanasia arises out of the almost pathological fear 
of pain found in so many parts of our modern so- 
ciety. Euthanasia thus becomes emotionally charged 
with the underlying fear of modern man for any 
form of suffering. That is why he is ready to sanc- 
tion any means that will lessen suffering. A man 
would be not only a fool but unchristian if he did 
not wish to see suffering banished, but the Christian 
does not believe that suffering is an absolute evil. 
Some of the finest pages of life were written by 
people who were suffering the pangs of incurable 
pain, but bore it with a radiant faith that made life 
a finer thing for all who knew them. The Christian 
knows that all suffering has the possibilities of the 
Cross within it. The great clamor for euthanasia 
is, therefore, in part, the result of the secularized 
nature of our society that no longer knows the re- 
sources of faith which have borne and can bear peo- 
ple triumphantly through the valley of the shadow. 
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The World Church: News and Notes 


Prospects in the South 


(Extracted from the report of a survey sponsored 
jointly by the Home Mission Council of North America 
and the Phelps-Stokes Fund. The survey was directed 
by Professor Ralph A. Felton of Drew Theological 
Seminary.) 

The survey covered 1,542 Negro homes and 570 
Negro churches in rural counties of Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, Tennes- 
see and Virginia. Its interviewers found poverty, ill- 
ness, sub-standard living conditions, segregation—but 
they also found some notes of hope for the Negro 
people of the rural South. 

One was the Rural Electrification Administration, 
which has made electricity available, without a color line, 
to raise the living standards of the rural South. Survey- 
ors found electric lights in most churches and schools, 
in 7 out of 10 Negro farm owners’ homes, in more than 
half the homes of Negro tenant farmers. 

Another is the federal Farmers Home Administra- 
tion, through which the tenant can borrow money to 
buy his own farm. Interviewers noted, however, that 
“in most cases, his white neighbors must help him to 
get such a loan.” 

The average owner’s house, the survey found, had 
5.1 rooms compared to the tenant’s average of 3.8 
rooms. Two-thirds of the owners’ houses were painted 
and screened, only one-third of the tenants’ houses had 
paint and screening. 

In general, it was found, the Negro’s farm was only 
two-thirds the size of the average farm in the South. 
The sharecropper with his one-mule plow cultivates a 
farm half the size of this. “He gets half the crop on 
half a farm,” the survey states, “but has more mouths 
to feed in his cabin than the average family.” 

The tenant’s one-year oral lease “provides little se- 
curity and a lot of paternalism,” the survey notes. “If 
he ‘stays in his place’ he ‘stays on the place.’ ” 

Investigators found only 357 Negro county agricul- 
tural agents in the South, as against 2,143 white agents 
and assistant agents. Less than half of the 1,147 farm- 
ers interviewed had received any help from their County 
agent during the past year, because there were fewer 
than one agent for each county. 

The interviewers found however that there was an 
average of 30 ministers in each county. Pointing out 
that two-thirds of the Negro ministers came from the 
farm, they suggested that these rural pastors cooperate 
with the county agents in leading their people to better 
farming practices. 

“A little demonstration church farm in each parish 
where the pastor could live with his people and demon- 
strate a live-at-home program as well as the abundant 
life, would give every discouraged member a new cause 
for shouting.” the survey states. “The county agent, the 
vocational agricultural teacher and the resident pastor 
would make a great team.” 

Pointing out that more than nine out of ten of the 
7,486 people interviewed are church members, the sur- 
vey states, “the church as an institution has a great op- 
portunity in building a new rural South.” 
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In addition to working for farm ownership and im- 
proved farming practices the church must join with 
the schools in improving education, interviewers said. 
They reported that the average Negro child in the area 
now completes two more grades of school than his 
parents did—but still lags four grades behind the na- 
tional average for white children. 

Of the Southern rural Negro church, interviewers 
reported many needs, chief among them better-trained 
pastors who give resident service at one church instead 
of covering two or more churches over a wide area. 

Nearly six out of ten of the ministers interviewed, 
they found, had never finished high school; 15 had 
never been to school at all; and only four out of a hun- 
dred had complete college and seminary training. 


The Phelps-Stokes Fund and the Home Missions 
Council some years ago inaugurated a training pro- 
gram, now established in 16 Southern schools, for resi- 
dent and extension service training for these rural 
Negro ministers. 

One effect the ministers have, the survey revealed, 
was in getting out the vote. It was noted particularly 
that in Lincoln County, Ark., where 35 ministers urged 
their members to pay the poll tax and to register and 
vote, 39.6 per cent of the Negroes paid and registered 
and 33.2 per cent voted. In the same state, in Jefferson 
County, where only four ministers urged their people to 
vote, less than one per cent registered and voted. 


The battle against segregation is a slow one, but 
the survey noted, “Many people in the South are facing 
the tasks of health and education and salvation as com- 
mon problems of both races... .” 


News Out of Berlin 


(As a result of a Christmas appeal in Christianity 
and Crisis $65 was sent to meet an immediate need in 
Berlin. These extracts from a letter of acknowledgment 
are of personal and political interest.) 


“My parish-assistant was so happy that we could pay 
her contributions to the social insurance so that she 
could see the doctor. Our greatest need was covered 
and our hearts were full of thanks... 


““ 


. . We are constructing a chapel out of the ruins! 
There was a chapel, bombed in 1943, which served for 
a cemetery as well as for a sector of our large parish. 
. .. By selling and borrowing we finally covered most 
of the cost. For a week the workers have been on the 
spot and we hope that we can use the new chapel (250 
places) for the first time at Whitsuntide. ... Our 
women have begun now to make some products out 
of American meal-sacks. Take it as a sign of our 
gratitude and of our will to reconstruction that we use 
all possible inventive faculties. .. . 

“Here we are at the point where we can hardly pro- 
nounce the word ‘socialism.’ That is the result of the 
neighborhood of bolshevism. Even our social-demo- 
crats are afraid, it seems to me, to use the word social- 
ism. They prefer to speak of ‘freedom.’ So a great idea 
by being corrupted runs the risk of being lost and 
banished altogether. 
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“On the whole the fear of the ‘other side’ is the 
great shadow on our life. If you dare to say that 
something is wrong on our side, at once people cry: 
‘Shut your mouth! The “enemy” will enjoy it!’ So 
the truth has become illegal once more . . . and, there- 
fore, people are living more and more in a mythical 
world.” 


Correspondence 


Germany and China 
Sir: 

May I, as a German, express my reactions to the 
message of Chinese Christians which appeared in 
Christianity and Crisis, Jan. 23, 1950? 

I am not competent to judge the political situation 
in China, or the relation of the church to state there; but 
I am rather shocked to note the great similarity be- 
tween this message of the Chinese Christians and simi- 
lar utterances which appeared in Germany during the 
Nazi period, emanating usually from the “German 
Christians.” In these utterances National Socialism was 
praised as a new and only true form of socialism. 
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Attention was called to the fact that the movement was 
not bourgeois in character, but that it was, as the 
Chinese Christians now say, “a new political concep- 
tion, a new philosophy, a new creed.” One spoke of 
the birth of a new Germany. The present moment was 
hailed as the greatest in German history. Christians 
were asked to renew their faith and their life from the 
standpoint of this revolution. 

As in the message of the Chinese Christians, admis- 
sions were made that there had been some excesses. 
They were excused as part of the unrest which attends 
a revolution, and were attributed to the zeal of lower 
officials. Frequently it was said: “The Fuehrer does 
not countenance these excesses at all. These excesses 
are due to underlings.” Among the simple German 
people there was the widespread belief that Hitler was 
good but the little Hitlers were bad. 

There were, in fact, some positive values in the 
early days of Hitlerism. Unemployment ceased. Prices 
were stabilized and wages were increased. Farmers 
were protected. It took some time to discover that be- 
hind these achievements was a system of force and 
fraud, of inhumanity, irresponsibility and Godlessness. 
Some discovered this rather soon. Others required a 
long time to discover it. 

It may well be that the communist revolution in 
China is able to display similar positive values. But 
I am afraid our Chinese Christians will experience the 
same disillusionment which we experienced in Germany. 
For basically any totalitarian political system must 
finally be in conflict with the Christian faith and the 
Christian life. 

Cuurcu Councititor D. STEINWEG. 
Kassel, Germany. 


“China Shakes the World” 
Sir: 

I was much disturbed by Sherwood Eddy’s uncritical 
eulogy of Jack Belden’s China Shakes the World in the 
March 20, 1950, issue of Christianity and Crisis. I, too, 
have read Mr. Belden’s book and while I am ready to 
accept Mr. Eddy’s assurance that “Mr. Belden is no 
communist nor starry-eyed idealist,” I must say that to 
me he certainly seems to write like one. I am not re- 
ferring to what Mr. Belden says about the corruption 
and despotism of the Chiang regime; he may be en- 
tirely right in that respect, as Mr. Eddy assured us 
he is. I am referring to what Mr. Belden says, and 
does not say, about the Chinese Communists. He per- 
mits himself, as Mr. Eddy puts it, to speak “frankly 
of some of the mistakes of minor Communist officials 
and the dangers of the Communist Party becoming 
despotic in China as it has in Russia.” But what he 
does not tell us is the prime fact of the Chinese situa- 
tion, something that Mr. Acheson himself has been 
emphasizing in recent months, the fact that the Chinese 
Communist regime, like all the regimes of the satellite 
states, is essentially an agency of the Kremlin and part 
of the Soviet machinery for the totalitarian enslavement 
of mankind. Anyone who writes about China and does 
not mention this capital fact is doing no service either 
to America or to China. 


WILL HERBERG. 
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New York City. 
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